The  Crowd in  Peace and War

tulates an English background and group of sanctions,
the Frenchman a French. They are like actors upon
different stages, surrounded by different scenery, and
acting before different audiences. It is thus that mis-
understandings so easily arise between persons of different
nationalities, and the moment the misunderstanding does
arise, the national divergency leaps into prominence and
they begin to dislike one another, and the Englishman
goes away saying he dislikes the French and the French-
man the English.

It is an entertaining if somewhat saddening occupation
to sit where people congregate for talk and to listen for the
expression of a really independent original personal opin-
ion, or an idea expressed in original terms. Language
itself has taken form in the mouth of crowds; as for the
words themselves, the crowd determines their m'eaning.
Whole phrases and sentences become fixed in form by
having been shaped to express collective ideas. Con-
vention governs the thoughts, the beliefs, and the speech
of most. Few indeed are those who habitually test opin-
ions in their own minds before acceptance and reutterance.
Fashion in clothes is nothing but the outward and visible
expression of the normal individual's general conformity
in all things to the crowd of which he or she forms an
item.

How few people we meet who are even partially inde-
pendent individuals! Almost all talk the same com-
monplaces, utter a common group of opinions, and resent
disagreement with them. Intolerance is proof that they
are mere crowd-voices, because all crowds are necessarily
intolerant. Notwithstanding this apparent uniformity, it